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YOU CAN HELP US TO IMPROVETHIS MAP- BROCHURE 
In this map-brochure we have attempted to include the 
most accurate, up-to-date, and helpful information for 
anyone contemplating, planning, or actually going on a 


canoe trip in the Interior of Algonquin Provincial Park 
eS Sprain The map cannot show beaver dams or other features of 
Noes t Linear a minor, transitory nature, but we would be most inter- 
At ested in any corrections involving more significant, per- 
Aur Carpenter 
ie fein 9 lS 


manent features, as well as any other suggestions you 
may have for improvement. This map is reprinted every 
year and if your suggestions are accepted they will be 
incorporated as soon as possible. Please contact us at the 
address given on the back panel of this map 
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Timber wolves, 

for which Algonquin 

Is world famous. 

They present no danger 
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Basin Lake 
= bt Cache Lake Information Centre atkm SOUTH SIDE (Daily quota 10) “5 ONTARIO-Z | 
TO ALGONQUIN’S ee 3,7 Hollow River ~Dividing Lake From a point on Hwy. 62.73 km north a i Wy \ | 
(Daily quota 5) of Round Lake Centre, turn west onto \ tf 
CANOE ROUTE NETWORK Cache Lake 


‘of wild country 


MeNevin } 


The Common Loon, 
whose eerie cries 
embody the spirit 


Source Lake 
(Daily quota 15) 
ALkm 20.1 folte 


for 1.6 km to the 
eastern tip of Source L 


1 gravel road north 
cc INL On the 
Permits and 


other information are available at the 


(Daily quota 25) 


junction, turn right and follow a 


| road to the public boat 
launch on the east sho: 
L. Permits and other information are 
available at the East Gate 
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= of Galeairy 


From Hwy. 35, 1.1 km north of the 
village of Dorset, turn ¢ 


YBasin Lake Gevelopmeyt Zone 


(undeveloped) 
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launching ramp on the SW. shore of 
aylen L. Permits and\other intorma- 
tion are available at the Post Office at 
Aylen Lake 
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k Lonto the to Turner's Camp, proce 
cess points located Mwy. 518 to the right. Follow the For At km 235, just beyond the Cache awagama Lake Rd. (gravel), Folie 16.6 km to Basin Lake corner, turn east 
r \igonquin — estry Tower Rd. for 10.5 km until you lake Information| Centre, follow a this toad for 0.7/km to the second and travel for 1.0 km to the access 

F 60. They are reach the Natural Resources office gravel road south for 200 m to the junction, turn right and continge ys int on the south shore of Basin L. 

i th the large map — Then follow the left hand road from iccess point on the north shore of 23.6 km to the road leading toe Permits and other information are 

1 and the inset map to the right this office for 6.4 km to the access Cache L its and other informa- ingstone Lake’ Lodge. Permits, aq available at Turner's Camp. 

ts within red diamond: point on the Tim River. Tim L., inside tion are available at the Information other information are available at th 

af cribed here under the Algonquin, is 1.6 km downstream Centre Lodge is EAST SIDE 
f (east) 
lease note that these points are Rock Lake Kingscote Lake Mallard (Sec) Lake 
ded as jumping off places to the Magnetawan Lake (Daily quota 40) (Daily quota 10) (Daily quota 10) 

ark interior —not as campgrounds. In (Daily quota 15) | Atkm 403 follow a gravel road south From Hwy. 648, 16 km. east of the Froma point 3.2 km NW. of Pembroke 
ases a short paddle, and pe Beginning in Emsdale on Hwy. 1, fol for 8 km to a crossroads. Continue on _ village of Harcoun. follow the Elephant on Hwy. 17 follow a road (paved for a 
ps ar will be low H ind the Forestry Tower | straight for 100 m to the point Lake Road (paved) noth for 12.4 ker Tew kilometres and then gravel) west 

f u can camp. Alth Rd d above to the same | on the Madawaska R. between Then tum left onto the kingscore for 32 km to the Sand Lake Gate 

1g is Still permitted at a f atural Resource ce. Then fol- | Whitefish and Rock Lks. Permits and Road (gravel) and follow iLfor70 km. 16 sermits available here) on the east- 
ints at thi: low the right hy. rom the other mation are available atthe — Edwards Kingscole Lodge where per (prpoundary of Algonquin Park, Re- 
be phased office for 1 point Rock Lake Campground office mits and other information are avait turn to a point 3.2 km east of the 
on the NW shore agnetawan L | able. Backtrack for 0.5 km., tum lett { sate; turn right (south) and proceed 
tarting out c Uipit | Sunday Creek drive for 0.6 km. to the access point > km to an access point at the 
essary lo purchase an Interior Svinte (Daily quota 5) northern tip of Mallard L 
amping Permit. Permits, maps, and (Daily quota 15) At km 425 Hwy. 60 crosses Sunday Grand Lake—Lake Traverse Road 
rmation are available (rom At Emsdale on Hwy. TI turn east and Cr, providing an access point. Parking Hye Daily quota 75) 
Resource eci- follow Hw 3 (paved) for 8 km to ailable at the nearby Spruce Bog (Daily quota 10) low the above directions to the 
ing « 1 the Kearney. There, just past’ | Awalk trail entrance. Permits and From Hwy, 1279.9 km south of High Sand Lake Gate; access beyond this 
Aaximum daily quota vit the the Fina station, turn right and con- | other information are available at the way 60, follow the McRae-Hay | ake point is limited to a maximum daily 

vumber of parties which may enter t 0. and then turn left, | East Gate Rd. (gravel) west for 46 km, keeping Prjota of 75 parties 

tk al the specific acce Jst past the liq reli Continue to the left, to the public boot 4 
umber appears beside on this paved road for 1.6 km and lake Opeongo launching ramp on the east shore 6 Manus Lake » left hi Brain Lake 
he {oll ription: en turn left onto a gravel road (Daily ee Seri80) Hay L.A4km paddle will bring you tn x sea 64 km beyond the Sand cess point at the mouth of the Peta- cosa phenaks is pe @® (aily quota 10) 

For more informa the quot this road for 24.5 km to the AL km463 follow a road north (paved the boundary of Algonquin Pack Lake Gate, turn right (north) and — wawa R. at the SW. tip of L. Traverse ork and follow (cs km to tne fom a point on Hwy 17 107 km 
ind on t nay I tural Resources office and access for3.5 km then gravel for2.7km) toa Permits and other information sr roceed 8.3 km to the south end of es Pomntfon | eas west of Mattawa, turn south on the 
lease refer to the back of thi nt at the western tip of Rain l atural Resources Canoe C available at the East Gate McManus L. Please note that travel NORTH SIDE endiggit Calvin Township Rd. (gravel), Follow 

oullitting store, and access point lo below McManus L. on the Petawawa ; this road, for 2.1 km, passing John’s 

HIGHWAY 60 CORRIDOR cated on the southern end of Shall Lake Ris prohibited because of the mili Big Bissett Lake North River Store then turn right and travel for 

WEST SIDE DBItanconstontiit Opeongot (Daily quota 50) tary artillery range. Because of this (Daily quota 5) yf (Daily quota 5) actions tothe another 2.1 km; turn left and pro- 
waymog (Round) Lake kilometres from the V From the village of Madawaska on and the fact thal travel upstream is From Pembroke, travel west 93.6 km Nene the above See eeated ‘at ceed for another 42 km, past the 

ily quota 30) Canoe Lake Pinetree Lake Hwy, 60 follow the Victoria-McCay. difficult this access point chiefly along Hwy. 17 Turn left and follow the Natbcal Resources of ice et ehen  firstintersection. At the second in= 

Nh eens) tation in OG eect (Dally ucts) ley Lake Rd. (gravel) NW. for 19.2 km | Cemves as a pick up spot for canoeists _Bissett-Radiant Rd. (gravel) south (or Ca ae oer vente follow. tersection, turn right and. follow 

uth River on H jun east. Atkm 41 ashort toed le aeRGntG \tkm 49.9 an 1885 m portage leads —_ to the junction with the Hydro Trap, descending the Petawawa R. from L. 144 km; turn right and follow this iite thejright/hand)forkia ointon this road for another 20.1 km to the 

Follow thi pikalaa, facies: Gaston J Seates from a parking lot to the northern mission Line Rd. Turn right onto this Traverse. road NW, for 4 km to the access point i oul km to the access pi access point on the SW. shore of 

iRorvata he Natural  MUtaUraRI SRA om EE end of Pinetree L. Permits and other road (gravel) and continue for 48 ky, on the east shore of Big Bissett L re North R Brain L. Permits and other informa- 

Resources tolficelar point Canoe Gentretandlsecere information are available at the East to the Natural Resources office to, Brand Lake-Achray Permits and other information are Ced. Brent tion are available at John’s Store. 

located on. the hore of ated on the southern tip of Gate cated at the head of Shall L Ata point 19.2 km west of the Sand available from the Natural Resources edar Lake -Bren' : 
moa Lake Gate, turn left and proceed office at Stonecliffe, 81,6 km west of (Daily quota 40) rt) Kioshkokwi Lake-Kiosk 

Galeairy Lake-Whitney Aylen Lake 48 km to Achray on the SE. tip of Pembroke on Hwy. 17 AS above, turn on the Brovelitoad @ (Daily quota25) 
Tim River ee Lake (Daily quota 10) (Daily quota 5) GrandL : Coed ee eesti From the junction on Hwy. 12176 km 
(Daily quota ly quota 40) AL Whitney, 5.6 km east of the East From Hwy. 60, 118 km Gp Wrenaizo Lake Reco south for 16 km to the Nal via west of Mattawa, follow Hwy, 630 

AL Emsdale on Hwy. Tl turn east and Atkm 141. a'short rood leads south to Gate on Hwy. 60 (past the bridge), village of Madawaska, follow Lake Traverse 5 (oalyiauatatis) { turme(dlies waa heareenvecs (paved)| south) for 30.4 km tothe 

follow Hwy. 518 (paved) forBkmto the access point located on the turn south on Post St. and continue Aylen Lake Rd. (gravel) north (oy Continue on the main road pastthe — From @ point on Hwy. 17 just west oi Wea for Wen Aa , reat for Natural Resources office and access 

thewvillageiofiKearneyiandithenifor._ northerner; Toke petmicand 0.2 km, past the liquor store to Ot 78 km, turn left crossing over a dam, sand Lake Gate for 544 km, passing Deux Riviéres, follow a rough Brave anor on the right ie lage of point located in the village of Kiosk 

another 14.4 km until you come to the other information are available at the lawa St. Turn left onto Ottawa and and continue 0,4 km, turn right and through the Algonquin Radio Obser road south for 16 km to a Natural Be 2 ver 24 km to the vil eer ‘onthe north shore of Kioshkokwi L 

pravellroresiry aver] RaMtimningorTieCaoe Cee eS follow! itiforidsikmitolthelsecond! proceed{03)kmitolthe!publicibos ing the ac- Resources office located at a fork in ent on the north shore of Cedar L. 


vatory area. before re 


The moose, becoming 
more plentiful in Algonquin. 


ALGONQUIN 
PROVINCIAL PARK 


i ii i f the 
Welcome to the oldest provincial park in Ontario and one o| 
largest parks in Canada, Located on the southern edge of Wie 
Canadian Shield between Georgian Bay and the Ottawa eo he 
7571 square kilometres of Algonquin Provincial Park stra ' ee 
highlands which have become one ‘of the world’s most fa! 

ing areas, 

snerernot far from the populous centres of eastern North Amenices 
js the call of a loon echoing from rocky lakeshores, the eu 4 
silhouetting a solitary pine, and a beaver forging a Beplipe et 
across a glassy pond, A fish splashes, a raven croaks, and a chip! ans 
streaks across a portage Into the protection. of the forest one 
growth, After dark, two canoeists camped on a quiet lake pause W 
theirevening coffee to drink inthe wild music of wolves wafting ov! 
the hills, This is Algonquin. Provincial Park. 


GEOLOGY 


hield 
nquin lies near the southern edge of the great Canadian SI 
SE case ‘about one half of the entire country, Its foe ae 
among the oldest on earth, dating back to the Precambrian ath G 
earliest of the main geological time periods which began al 
billion years ago, and lasted to about 600 million years a went 
The rocks you are most likely to see in Algonquin (and yo! can 
travel very far here without seeing Jots of them) fall into we se ay 
types. Those having an obvious, layered structure are call ed set - 
mentary gneisses; they, had their origin as layers of mud and clay ng 
shallow, primordial sea, Eventually, under the enormous pressure if 
additional layers accumulating above: them, these sediments wer 
transformed into solid rock. Later still in the Precambrian Era, tet 
underwent a final transformation into their present form, when 
molten rock intruded under and into them and caused them to 
partly melt and sometimes warp before recrystallizing, 7 
‘The second major category of rocks commonly seen in Algonquin. 
are the igneous rocks, including the gray or pink granites, These are 
rocks {ormed by the cooling of molten lava and which have a 
relatively uniform, certainly not layered, structure, z 
Although both these rock types are extremely old, the Algonquin 
landscape for which they are the foundation |s avery young one: In 
fact, the park area as we know it today was revealed just 11,000, yen 
ago when the last of at least four glaciers melted slowly northwards. 
The ice age had lasted a million years and the slow, cod pe 
kilometre-thick ice sheets had removed all of the soil and many o! 
the rocks that were here previously. They left behind a berfen 
landscape of bedrock thinly covered by the sand and gravel release’ 
by the meltingice. 3 Eh 
ickly re-colonized the land, and forests essentially 
athena “ouey were established within a few eentures, 
Algonquin still shows abundant evidence of its recenue ce a 
Many areas of bedrock, even now, have not been covered wil ely 
and huge boulders can be found even on hill tops where they 
happened to be disgorged from the ice sheet melting away to the 
north. But most important of all, the jumbled drainage patterns of 
lakes and streams which make Algonquin the canoe country, enjoyed 
by so many, is the direct result of the scouring and bulldozing by the 
now departed ice sheets, ; ' x j 
More information about Algonquin Park geology is contained in 
‘our two publications “Lookout Trail” and "Geological Guide to 
Highway 60, Algonquin Provincial Park” (see the publication list at 
the end of this section), 


FISH (AND FISHING) IN 
ALGONQUIN 


The influence of Algonquin’s geology is not restricted to the Park's 
topography and watercourses; it is much more profound and exten- 
sive than that, ah 

The nature of our lakes, and also of the life within them, for 
example, is very much controlled by the rocks on which they lie. 
Because the rocks contain few minerals and break down very slowly, 
our waters contain very few dissolved minerals~such as calcium, 
phosphorus, and nitrogen. Just as these substances (or nutrients’) 
are essential for human growth, they are also needed for the growth 
of algae and other plants, Because the essential nutrients are in short 
supply in Algonquin waters, the growth of aquatic plants Is severely 
limited, and so, therefore, are the numbers of animals which feed on 
the plants and, ultimately, the numbers of fish which can find 
enough food to support themselves in agiven area, The result is that 
Algonquin waters are capable of “growing” only about 500 grams of 
trout per hectare per year whereas lakes lying on more soluble, 
nutrient-rich rocks such as the limestone in southern Ontario are 
capable of producing twenty times as much, or even more. 

Although Algonquin waters cannot, therefore, be expected to 
produce great quantities of any fish, they do have conditions (cold, 
deep, rich in oxygen) which are very good for trout. Indeed, we find 
that lake trout occur in most of the larger lakes and that brook trout 
(also called speckled trout) are found|in these and in many of the 
smaller lakes as well, Other, warm-water gamefish such as pike, 
.maskinonge, and walleye have been prevented by rapids and falls 
{rom entering most of the Park-the one notable exception being the 
lower part of the Petawawa drainage on the northeast side of 
Algonquin where all these fish are native, The same is true also for 
smallmouth bass except that, in addition, this species was intro- 
duced by man and is now well established in many of the lakes along 
the Frank MacDougall Parkway (Highway 60). 

The geology of Algonquin, or more particularly the resulting low 
nutrient levels, have yet another increasingly important conse- 
quence for Park waters and the fish they contain. Algonquin lakes 
have a very poor capacity to “buffer” or neutralize the acid rain and 
snow which are now (because of widespread air pollution) the 
normal types of precipitation in most of northeastern North 
America. In other words, there is a grave risk that Algonquin’s lakes 
will themselves become more acidic in the coming decades with (to 
infer from similar experiences in Scandinavia, the Sudbury area and 
the Adirondacks) very serious consequences for fish and other 
aquatic life forms, There is also reason to believe that high acidity of 
lake waters may be linked to the elevated levels of mercury recently 
detected in Algonquin fish, Anyone planning to make a meal of 
fish in Algonquin, especially large fish, should acquaint himself, 
‘at any Park Office, with the most up-to-date information on safe 
levels of consumption as determined by the Ontario Ministry of the 
Environment. 


THE ALGONQUIN 
INTERIOR 
AND 


ITS REGULATIONS _ 


THE INTERIOR p 


The “Interior” of Algonquin Provincial Park is that part which can be 
reached only by canoe or on foot. It does not include the organized 
campgrounds for car campers which are also found in Algonquin- 
chiefly along the Frank MacDougall Parkway (Highway 60) 

There are basically two Ways of exploring the Park Interior. One is 
to go backpacking on either the Highland Hiking Trail or the Western 
Uplands Hiking Trail. The former has two loops, 19 and 35 kilometres 
long, and the latter has three loops, 32, 55, and 71 kilometres long, 
Both these trails are shown and discussed in more detail in our 
separate map-brochure entitled “Algonquin Provincial Park Hiking 
rails!’ 

The other, more traditional, and much more usual way of getting to 
know the Park Interior is to go on a canoe trip-and it is to help you 
plan and carry out such an adventure that this map-brochure has 
been designed 

Please note that motorized land vehicles may not be used in 
Algonquin Park except on public roads, Float planes may be landed 
only at the Smoke Lake hangar and the Kiosk Ranger Station on 
Kioshkokwi Lake. 


Permits To enter the Park, whether by motor vehicle, boat, canoe, or 


on foot, you must possess one of the permits listed below.(1980. 
fates) 


Day Use: 
Daily Vehicle Permit 


Annual Vehicle Permit... eet cet Reeraan 
Car Camping (organized campgrounds) 

Canisbay, Mew, Two Rivers, Pog and Kearney..... seen $6,00/night 
All other organized campgrounds - $5.50/night 


Interior Camping 
Interior Camping Permit (for water travel) , $3,00/night per canoe 
Interior Camping Permit (for hiking trails)..,......$3,00/night per tent 


The interior camping permit, which is the one. you need if you are 
planning acanoe trip, authorizes asingle group of up to 9 individuals 
fo camp on a single campsite. Larger groups must have separate 
Permits for each multiple of 9 (or fewer) people in the party and each 
of these groups must camp at a different campsite every night, It is 
tuaeibsoretically Possible for large groups to travel together during 
we Fhe to camp in the evening butin practice this is 
venieilt campsites are very often too scarce or widely 
Access Points There are 29 different places within or just outside the 
Park from which Algonquin canoe trips may be started, These access 
points are indicated by numbered red diamonds on the large map 
and also the smaller tee map shown overlea (where detailed 
non how to get to each access point 
Pilea ie in pica that some access points do ROU manes 

in these cases you will have to buy your Interior 


Camping Permit at another, ust 
detailed directions overleat , dally nearby, station (indicated in the 


in the Parkway Corridor (Highway 60) the a 
for canoe trips, but at Beeleiiheny nase 
we maintain Canoe Centres staffe 
experience in the Park Interior, 
questions, suggest routes 
teach you any canoein 
unfamiliar. 


Access Points 
Canoe Lake and Opeongo Lake, 
d by people with many years of 
They are there to answer your 
to suit your party and time schedule, or to 
8 or camping skills with which you may be 


Packs are centred 


A properly | 
and a ddlers kneel 


tt 
paddle 


Canoe Route Network Although you can paddle 


1600 different kilometres within Algonquin, th 
definite “canoe routes 


and portage on over 
within Algonquin, the Park has very few 
s such. Instead there is one vast, intercon, 
ed canoe route “network” (shown on the map by Seta 
k lines). Rather than being restricted to just a few possbil\n 

tarting out from a given access point yemintes 
instances, choose from an almost incalculable n, 
trips by making different choices at successive jun 
network. Among other things, this feature 


YOu can, in most 
umber of possible 
Actions in the route 


often makes it simple 
modify your plans en route if you find that your progress hae ace 
slower or faster than you anticipated, and still make it by ekteun 
within your alloted time ack out 


Interior Campsites The campsites in the Interio 
are indicated by red triangles on the map, and 
posters at the 

are; 


nof Algonquin Park 
by orange campsite 
ites themselves. It is worth remembering that con 
campsites while others have few or none. Seon” 


have man’ 


® prohibited from camping at other than acampsite desienaied oo 
@ poster (and no more than 9 people per site), itis wise to plan at by 
day's progress so that you will end up in an area that hee Cena 
when you wish to set up camp in the late afternoon anaes 
Also, some campsites have been so heavily used that we have 
ced lo post them as closed (o camping, Please respect thee oo 
and thus help to hasten the rehabilitation of the damaged ca e"s 


Portages A canoe trip in Algonquin ‘a 

portaging. The poraee alga maria FaEReES Nvolves 
length is given in metres, On the ground, they can coe wad their 
located if you check with the map and look far the cat Pe easily 
yellow portage signs placed ona tree at each end of we SUOUS 


Portages in Algonquin vary in length from a eae pofage, 
kilometres, with the average length being around som west? Sexeral 
are long and arduous, taking you from one lake un ogee Some 
land to another body of water, while others are shoo 3 NeiBht of 


bypassing fast water and waterfalls along river banks — 
White Water Canoeing There are very (ew river 


quin Park that lend themselves to white water ogo 22/95 in Algon- 


ater canoe! 

only river in the Park which has significant rapide ie they acts the 
Petawawa below Cedar Lake. Many of the rapids rut Olt 
impossible to shoot, while others are extremely dane ™VEh. are 


Berous 


cially in the spring, Even the rapids which can b 
ie De shot should 
Never 


be attempted without prior personal inspection 


c limits, 
For precise information on current seasons, catch and size ; 
Please refer to the summary of Ontario Fishery Regulations available 


ffices, Generally 
at all Park an istry of Natural Resources 0! 5 
speaking the our season opens on the last Saturday Ise aaid 
extends to mid-September in the case of brook Bt of Jul 
October for lake trout, Bass season opens at the begin Tne 
and ends in late November, (Winter fishing is not permittee <0 Cae 
Park.) Ontario residents do not presently (1960) require © © 108 
licence butnon-residents do, and these may be obtained a nd | id 5 
isty of Natural Resoutces olfices and at some stores and lodges 
as Well, Guides, tackle, and bait (no live fish) permitted as bait) are 
available from some lodges and outfitters, F 

Algonquin Park has Been the scene of considerable fishetles 
fesearch for over forty years and much of the information pe pat 
‘been applied to the management of the Park's game fish: peut is 
caught in Lake Opeongo and adjoining lakes you are as! or ie 
Present your catch at the checking station of Sproule ee panes 
sontinuing creel census, The people there will tabulate important 

fata and also clean your fish for you. 

A few lakes are soretintes closed to fishing for research Papo 
Lists of these lakes, ish stocking lists, depth contour map Tor one 
fakes ($1100 each plus provincial sales tax) are available at the 
Information Centre or, in the off-season, by writing Us, Also. Wea 
mended js our $1.00 booklet “Fishing in Algonquin Provincial P: 
(see publication list) which gives fishing ratings for over 200 Park 
lakes, and much detailed information on trout and bass life history, 
research, and angling techniques, 


VEGETATION 

Most people think of Algonquin as being upin “the north woods!’ To 
some extent at least this is an accurate impression because there is a 
distinct northern flavour of pine, spruce, and balsam fir, Neverthe- 
less, over half of Algonquin is occupied by deciduous forests of sugar 
maple, yellow birch, and beech, These might very Well be called "the 
south woods” because they are typical, not of the north, but of areas 
lying far to the south of Algonquin. 

In fact, Algonquin lies in a broad transition zone where southern 
deciduous forests meet and mingle with northern coniferous forests. 
Each type is as characteristic of the Park as the other This is 
interesting not only for the variety of scenery it affords, but also for 
the corresponding variety it entails in wildflowers and other flora. 
For example, 31 species of orchids have been recorded in Algonquin. 

Also contributing to the Park's richness is the fact that the western 
part of Algonquin has relatively richer soils (based on gravelly 
materials deposited by the last glacier), and gets more rainfall 
because its high elevation (500 to 630 metres above sea level) forces 
air moving east from Georgian Bay to release its moisture as it rises 
over the Algonquin uplands, By contrast, the eastern third or so of 
the Park tends to have much poorer, sandier soils left by rivers 
draining away from the melting glacier, and less rainfall because of 
the lower elevations (200 to 350 metres above sea level) and the fact 
that the air has already lost much of its moisture in the western part 
of the Park, The result is that the west side of Algonquin, with its 
evergreen lakeshores and rounded maple hills, has a feel about it 
which is distinctly different from that of the east side with its pine 
forests and sandy soils. 


WILDLIFE 


Lying as it does in the transition zone between southern, broadleaf 
forests and northern coniferous forests, Algonquin is the home of 
many birds and mammals typical of both major forest types. 

Among birds, this mingling of north and south is especially 
striking, Such southern species as the rose-breasted grosbeak, brown 
thrasher and the scarlet tanager are common Park residents. So, too, 
are northern birds like the common loon, raven, gray jay, and spruce 
grouse—and in the minds of many people these species are insepar- 
ably associated with fond memories of Algonquin. 

Among mammals also, Algonquin is presently at or near the 
southern range limit of northern species like the moose, fisher, and 
timber wolf, Much of what we now know about wolves, incidentally, 
we learned right here in the Park, and a great many people have had 
the unparalleled wilderness experience of listening to the mournful 
howls of a wolf pack on astarry Algonquin night. 

As with birds, however, the Park is also the home of southern 
mammals like the raccoon and the white-tailed deer, The latter 
animal has had an especially interesting association with the Park 
and particularly with its human history (see the following section), 

More detailed information on Algonquin wildlife is available in 
our separate books on the mammals, birds, and reptiles and am- 
phibians of the Park listed in the publication list. 


HUMAN HISTORY 


Many people make the mistake of assuming that Algonquin is a 
wilderness, untouched by man, where life continues just as it did 
thousands of years ago, The Park does indeed have many timeless 
values, but for over a century we humans have been playing an 
important role in shaping its character, 

In reality, man has been present in Algonquin for at least 5000 
years but for most of this time we were represented only by small 
bands or family groups of successive Indian peoples. Our numbers 
were very low (perhaps in the range of 25 to 250 at any given time) 
and since we were essentially nomadic, fishing, hunting, or picking 
berries according to the season, we had very little impact on the Park 
environment, 

This did not really change until the first pioneer loggers, pushing 
up from the Ottawa River in search of big pine, reached the Park 
region by the 1830's, Their impact was to be tremendous, At first, the 
supply of white and red pine must have seemed inexhaustible, After 
all, how coulda few men with axes affect the vast pine country of the 
Ottawa River watershed? In fact, by 1893 when Algonquin Park was 
created, most of its big pine had been cut and fires fuelled by pine 
slash had ravaged large areas, In the old forests there had been moose 
and perhaps caribou, but very few if any deer. In the new, young 
forests, resulting from man’s disruption of the original scene, the 
white-tailed deer thrived as never before and soon reached tremen- 
dous population levels. The numbers of moose declined to very low 
levels, probably because of a particularly devastating parasite trans- 
mitted to them by the now abundant deer, and caribou, either 
because of the same parasite or the habitat changes, disappeared 
altogether, Within a single human lifetime, the character of Algon- 
quin had been significantly altered. 

Because such changes were occurring al a Very rapid pace in much 
of 19th century Ontario, many people became concerned for the 
future of Ontario's natural resources of forests, water, and wildlife. As 
a result of this concern, and particularly thanks to the foresight and 
hard work of men like Alexander Kirkwood, then Chief of the 
Provincial Crown Lands Branch, the Algonquin Park Act was passed 
by the Ontario Legislature in 1893. The purpose of the new park was 
to serve as a wildlife sanctuary and, by excluding agriculture, to 
protect the headwaters of the five major rivers which flow from the 
Park, Notwithstanding the present generally accepted definition of a 
park, Algonquin was not established to preserve part of the primitive 
landscape which even then was in many ways a thing of the past. It 
Was not intended to stop logging (at least for pine which at the time 
was the only commercially significant species), and the logging 
companies actually welcomed the Park's creation. One company 
even went so far as to request that its cutting area be included in the 
new Park, 


Ever since its creation, Algonquin Park has been providing Ontario 
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REGULATIONS 


‘As with many other world famous recreational areas, Algonquin has 
occasionally proved to be too popular for its own good, Excessive 
numbers of people simultaneously crowding through certain access 
points and the desctructive camping practices of some inex- 
perienced or uncaring people have threatened to degrade the very 
qualities of solitude, beauty, and wildness sought after by most 
people using the Park Interior 

In order to protect these qualities for present and future visitors it 
has been necessary to enact certain regulations governing the use of 
the Park Interior. Many of them were included in the 1974 Algonquin 
Park Master Plan after being recommended to the Ontario Govern- 
ment by an Advisory Committee representing all major public 
interest groups, Response to a questionnaire distributed to Park 
users in 1975 showed overwhelming public support for all of the new 
regulations, 

Please be aware that the Park Interior is patrolled by Conservation 
Officers and Park Wardens whose job it is to answer your questions, 
give any needed assistance, but also to enforce the Park regulations, 
Ina typical year they are obliged to lay some 140 charges for various 
violations, 


1, Possession of Permit Any party camping in the Interior of Algon- 
quin Park must possess a valid Interior Camping Permit 
2. Size of Party The number of people permitted to camp at one 
campsite in the Park Interior is limited to 9 individuals. In principle, 
larger groups may travel and eat together but they must break up to 
camp and should plan their trips accordingly. Each campsite is 
ce eats by one campsite poster (and usually there is a latrine as 
well). 
3, Respect for Vegetation Within Algonquin Park it is forbidden to 
cut or damage any live tree or other plant, This specifically prohibits 
such disfiguring and outmoded practices as cutting evergreen 
boughs for bedding, and cutting birch bark {rom living trees, 
4 Firearms Prohibited It is forbidden to carry firearms in the Interior 
of Algonquin Park 
5. Can and Bottle Ban This ban applies everywhere in Algonquin Park 
except organized campgrounds and picnic grounds where there is 
regular garbage collection 

Under the ban, non-burnable disposable food a 
tainers (and eating utensils) are prohibited, Retametle texesee 
bottles are banned, but not other containers such as cups or pitchers 
specifically designed for repeated use. Metal foil is permitted, as are 
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with forest products, Today, these include yellow birch veneer, red 
pine poles, pulpwood, and logs {or lumber and furniture. Logging in 
Algonquin (and outside as well) is carried out in accordance with 
management plans approved by professional foresters of the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources, Managing a forest for timber prod- 
uction is not very different from what a farmer does with his crops: 
The forester plants trees (if he has to), he thins them, and he marks 
the ones he wants cut. In this way he attempts to grow the largest 
volume of commercially valuable trees in the shortest time, and he 
sees to it that the amount cut does not exceed the amount grown in 
thesame period, The whole ideas to make sure the forests keep on 
producing forever, 

On Algonquin’s western uplands where the forests are primarily 
hardwoods (sugar maple, yellow birch, and beech), the foresters use 
aselection system: mature trees, scattered throughout the forest, are 
cut and young saplings grow up naturally in the sunlit openings 
created by the removal of the older trees, Under this system, cutting 
Is repeated on the same area about every 15 to 20 years, and many 
large trees remain standing on the land at all times. 

In the red and white pine forests on the lower sandy soils of 
Algonquin’s east side, foresters managed In the past with a “strip= 
cut” system. This meant that all trees on a strip about 20 metres wide 
Were removed while an adjacent strip was left untouched to provide 
seed and shade for natural regeneration on the cut-over area. 
However, to improve timber production, and for aesthetic reasons, 
this system is now being replaced by a selection system similar to 
that used for the hardwoods on Algonquin’s west side. 

Turning to Algonquin’s recreational history, the years following the 
Park’s creation saw very few visitors, and the chief occupation of the 
handful of Park Rangers was the pursuit of poachers, But soon the 
fame of Algonquin spread, and more and more people got to know it 
first hand. When Highway 60 was opened in 1936, the number of 
visitors jumped spectacularly. A generation of Ontario residents 
delighted in feeding the road-side deer in “the” wilderness park (not 
realizing that the deer were here in such numbers only because man 
had drastically altered much of the original forest and that eventually 
the deer would decline because of our improved logging methods 
and forest fire control). 

With the increased visitation it was perhaps inevitable that con- 
flicts would arise over the use of Algonquin. As early as 1938, in fact, 
Superintendent Frank MacDougall noted that a distinct clash was 
developing between the logger and the tourist, By 1940, an effort had 
been made to separate logging and recreation by prohibiting cutting 
on islands and along shorelines and portages, As recreational use of 
Algonquin grew at a faster and faster pace (more than tripling to 
70,000 interior campers between 1960 and 1976, for example), addi- 
tional restrictions were imposed on the logging industry. Roads were 
limited in width and kept away from shorelines and portages when- 
ever possible, logging was not permitted near major canoe routes 
during the summer months, and hauling was restricted to the 
daylight hours, 

Although the question of separating recreation and logging was a 
major problem (and a highly public controversy in the late 1960's and 
early 19705), it was far from the only one facing Park managers, The 
Ontario Government came to realize that the former, day-to-day 
approach to park management was no longer adequate and that a 
great deal of information, analysis, and public input was needed if all 
the demands being made on Algonquin Were going to be met. It was 
decided to prepare an overall, or “master” plan for the Park, 


THE MASTER PLAN 


When the Ontario Government decided to produce a Master Plan 
for Algonquin, it knew that it could not completely resolve the 
conflict between canoeists who wanted Algonquin to be a wilder- 
ness park, and the surrounding communities whose livelihood has 
depended on Jogging in the Park area for over a century, It knew it 
could not satisty both the wilderness seekers and those who want to 
Use motor boats, It knew also that to protect the wilderness value of 
solitude or “getting away from itall’” (which surveys had shown to be 
the quality sought-after by Park users), it would have to get into the 
business of limiting access to the Park Interior and occasionally 
turning people away. It was (and is) a foregone conclusion that no 
Master Plan could possibly satisfy everybody, 

This was especially apparent back in 1968 when, after several years’ 
work, the government produced its first, Provisional Master Plan, At 
public hearings, in Toronto, Pembroke, and Huntsville, private citi- 
zens and interest groups spoke and presented briefs in reaction to 
the Provisional Plan. To make a long story short, almost no one had 
anything good to say about the Provisional Plan and the Government 
went back to the drawing board, determined to do better, 

The most important new development the second time around 
was the appointment of the Algonquin Park Advisory Committee, 
Chaired by the late Leslie M. Frost, former premier of Ontario and a 
master in the art of compromise, the Advisory Committee was given 
the job of considering all policy alternatives and making recom- 
mendations to the Government, The Committee members included 
representatives from all groups having an interest in Algonquin. They 
ranged from the mayors of local communities and members of the 
legislature to such organizations as the Ontario Federation of An- 
glers and Hunters, the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, and the 
Algonquin Wildlands League (a group which had done much to 
focus public attention on the Park in the first place). 

Assisting the Committee was a task force which collected back- 
ground material and carried out nearly forty studies ranging from the 
economic impact of logging, and the expectations and attitudes of 
Park visitors, to the location of significant historic sites and biologi- 
cal communities. 

By July, 1973, the Advisory Committee had made 36 major policy 
recommendations. The Ontario Government then reviewed these 
proposals, accepted most of them, and on that basis prepared the 
final Master Plan which was released in October, 1974. 

So much for history; what does the Master Plan say? First and 
foremost is the goal for Algonquin Park, namely “to provide contin- 
uing Opportunities for a diversity of low intensity recreational 
experiences, within the constraint of the contribution of the Park to 
the economic life of the region’ What this boils down to is that 
logging is retained but that it (and recreational use patterns) will be 
managed in such a way that the “feel” of wilderness is not destroyed 
by either logging or recreation. 

The Master Plan contains literally over 500 specific directives and 
policy statements aimed at accomplishing this goal, but there are 
three fundamentally important aspects of the Plan which deserve 
special mention. 

One is the designation of zones within Algonquin for different, 
specific purposes and each having its own permissible types of use 
and management. The zones fall into the following five categories: 
Development Zones (shown on the map by white borders) There are 
three of these zones (totalling 4.3% of the Park), of whichone. the 
Highway 60 corridor, is presently developed, These are the only areas 
in the Park where organized campgrounds and other high intensity 
use will be permitted, Demand for more facilities of this type will be 
met in\satellite car camping parks outside Algonquin, The thinking 
here is that there is no shortage of the relatively small areas needed 
to accommodate car campers, but large areas like Algonquin which 
are the only places suitable for long, backcountry recreation trips are 
quite rare. It therefore makes poor sense to make further inroads into. 
the unique Park Interior for the sake of car camping demand that can 
easily be satisfied elsewhere, 

Wilderness Zones (shown on the map by yellow borders) Wilderness 
Zones (called Primitive Zones on earlier editions or this map) are in 
three blocks, totalling 8.9% of the Park, north and south of the 
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the Park Superintendent. Similarly, motor boats may not be left 
unattended except on Opeongo Lake at the Happy Isle, Proulx, 
Redrock and Wright Lake portages, All motor boats and canoes must 
be femoved from the Park at the completion of each trip. 

8. Interior Length of Stay Tents are not to be left unattended for more 
than 48 hours, Interior camping is limited to 28 days ina year and 16 
consecutive days ona site, 

On the heavily used lakes listed below (and indicated on the 
adjoining map by black shorelines), you may camp for one night 
only, Friday through Sunday of the Victoria Day weekend in May, and 
beginning the last Friday in June through the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember; Baby Joe, Burnt Island, Fawn, Faya, Little Doe, Little Joe, Little 
Otterslide, Joe, Opeongo (South Arm only, including islands in 
narrows leading to North Arm), Otterslide, Provoking, Tanamakoon, 
Tepee, and Tom Thomson 

Lakes in the Parkway Corridor where camping is not permitted at 

all (exceptat organized campgrounds) are indicated on the adjoining 
map by red shorelines, 
9. Access Point Quotas Maximum daily quotas at each access point 
limit the number of parties (no more than 9 individuals per party) 
which may enter the Interior under the authority of an Interior 
Camping Permit. 

The quotas apply on the Victoria Day weekend in May (Friday 
through Sunday) and from the last Friday in June through the first 
Sunday in September, At the present time (January,1980) the quota 
figures are as listed below: detailed studies of carrying capacity now 
underway may cause some of these figures to be revised upwards or 
downwards in the future. Regardless of any changes in this area, 
however, it is still possible for you to remove any uncertainty by 
reserving your permit ahead of time (see following section), 


North Side South Side 

Big Bissett Lake 5 Hollow River 5 

Wendigo Lake 15 Kingscote Lake 40 

North River 5 Hay Lake 40 

Brent 40 Whitney 10 

Brain Lake 10 Shall Lake 50 

Kiosk 25 Aylen Lake 5 
Basin Lake Road 0 

East Side 

Mallard (Sec) Lake 10 West Side 

Grand-Lake Kawawaymog (Round) Lake 30 

Lake Traverse Road 7 —_TimRRiver 5 
Magnetawan Lake 15 
Rain Lake 5 
Parkway Corridor 
(Highway 60) 
Oxtongue River 0 
Canoe Lake 125 
smoke Lake aa 
Source Lake 15 
Ganisbay Lake 5 
Cache Lake 25 
Rock Lake 40 
Sunday Creek. 5 
Opeongo Lake 180 
Pinetree Lake 5 
Highland Hiking Trail 50 
Western Uplands 

MO Uf. Hiking Trail 80° 
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between Big Crow and Foys Lake flattened by a tornado in 1972, 

Perhaps the most famous of all the 
the eaeneene near Big Crow Lake in the centre of Alsons tin 
and the other at Dividing Lake just outside our southwestern 
boundary=where one may see the only surviving remnants of the 
Original west side forests of mature hardwoods and scattered, giant 
White pine towering 40 metres and more above the forest floor 
Historic Zones (designated on the map by white “H"s) There are 48 
Historic Zones within Algonquin and although they are small 
(amounting to only 0:7% of the Park), they include the remains of a 
Rreat range of man-made structures recalling the Park's early logging 
days and management, Included are the sites of old ranger cabins, 
timber slides, camboose camps and depot farms cleared in the last 
century to supply the timber trade. 

Exploring, and marvelling at, these signs of early human activity in 

the Park can add asignificant extradimension to an Algonquin canoe 
trip. Nevertheless, everyone should be aware that it is strictly against 
the law to remove any historic artifact, not only from Historic Zones, 
but from anywhere within the Park, 
Recreation-Utilization Zone That part of the Park (about 75%) not 
included|in the zones listed above is called the Recreation-Utiliza- 
tion Zone, It is here that logging is carried out, although separated as 
much as possible from users of the Park Interior by a further 
feservation from cutting of all land bordering Jakes, rivers, and 
Portages, 

A second major feature of the Master Plan was the cancellation of 

all existing timber licences and the creation of one single logging 
company, a Crown Corporation called the Algonquin Forestry Au- 
thority, The twenty logging companies that had been operating in 
Algonquin are still in existence but now the new Authority does all 
the cutting and supplies the wood to the company mills, The 
creation of the Algonquin Forestry Authority was necessary because 
the imposition of the new zones on the previously existing patch- 
work pattern of timber licence areas would have meant unfairly 
taking large areas from some logging companies while leaving others 
completely untouched, 
i The third major area where the Master Plan introduced far-reach- 
ing changes Was that of recreation in the Park Interior, Briefly, the 
Plan recognizes that the Interior can absorb only a limited number of 
recreationists without losing the very qualities that attracted them in 
the first place, In some cases, there is actual physical degradation, as 
for example, when a campsite is used by large groups, or when cans 
and bottles are left to accumulate at what was once a beautiful 
location. In other cases, the problem is that canoeists are just too 
numerous for all of them to find campsites and none of them can 
really believe they have succeeded in “getting away from it all”. 

No matter what the exact reason, it all boils down to the fact that 
canoeists do have a harmful impact on the resource they come to 
enjoy, and that regulations are therefore necessary to ensure the 
survival of Algonquin’s wild country values for future generations 
The regulations (explained in more detail below) include such 
measures as limiting the numbers of people who may enter the 
Interior each day, restricting the use of motors to certain lakes, 
prohibiting most cans and bottles in the Park Interior, and limiting 
the size of camping parties to nine individuals, Many of these 
regulations are modelled after similar measures previously (and 
successfully) applied elsewhere in North America, and all were given 
overwhelming approval in a survey done in 1975 based on a ques- 
emmgtlhe given to every fourth person buying an Interior Camping 

ermit. 

The duration of the Master Plan is for 20 years with periodic 
reviews—including opportunities for input from private individuals 
and public interest groups, It is to be hoped that everyone will 
continue to show the same high level of interest in, and concern for, 
Algonquin Park in the years to come. 


1981 PUBLICATION LIST 


For more detailed information on Algonquin Park we refer you to the 
publications listed below, In the Highway 60 area they are available at 
the Park Museum, the Information Centre, and the District Office (at 
the East Gate), Except for the trail guides they are also on sale at all 
manned peripheral access point stations, 

If you wish to order by mail, please send your money order 
(payable to Treasurer of Ontario) in Canadian funds to: 
Park Superintendent, 
Algonquin Provincial Park, 
Ministry of Natural Resources, 
Box 219, 
Whitney, Ontario, KO} 2M0. 
Title ‘ Price 
Algonquin Provincial Park Canoe Routes (this map) 
Algonquin Provincial Park Hiking Trails. 
Fishing in Algonquin Provincial Park. 
Geological Guide to Highway 60. 
Birds of Algonquin Provincial Par 


Mammals of Algonquin Provincial Park $100 
Reptiles and Amphibians of Algonquin Provincial Parl $100 
Pictorial History of Algonquin Provincial Park. $1.00 
Wildflowers of Algonquin Provincial Park. $150 
Whiskey Rapids Trail (river ecology) 20¢ 
Hardwood Lookout Trail (hardwood forest ecology). 20¢ 
Peck Lake Trail (lake ecology)... 20¢ 
Hemlock Bluff Trail (park research), 20¢ 
Two Rivers Tail (changes in Algonquin’s forests: 20¢ 
Lookout Trail (Algonquin geology). 20¢ 
Booth’s Rock Trail (man’s impact on Algonquin) 20¢ 
Spruce Bog Boardwalk (spruce bog ecology). 20¢ 
Beaver Pond Trail (beaver ecology). 20¢ 
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ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL PARK 
Access point with Daily Entry Quota 
Black Shoreline Indicates One Night Camping on Lake 
Campgrounds) 
Dark Red Lake Indicates Unlimited Horsepower 


Medium Red Lake Indicates 10 Horsepower Limit 


Except last Friday, June to first Monday, September, 


RESERVATION SERVICE 


Except on long weekends, or at access points with small quotas, itis 
Unusual for the daily access point quotas to be reached. for these 
special circumstances, however and generally to help you remove 
any uncertainty as to whether you will be able to start your trip at 
the time and place you were counting on, we offer a reservation 
service. 

Under this system, we will reserve up to 50% of each access 
point’s daily quota space for people who apply ahead of time. The 
remaining half (and any unclaimed space in the reservable 50%) is 
available on the usual first-come, first-served basis, 

You may obtain blank reservation application forms at any access 
point station or by writing us. Reservations can be made by mail 
(provided we receive your application at least three weeks before 
your trip starting date) or in person up until the day before your trip 
starting date~but in this latter case the reservation can be made only 
al’ the same access point you will be leaving from on your actual 
trip. 


Other pertinent conditions and instructions are as follows: 
All reservations must be accompanied by {ull payment ($3,00 x 
number of nights x number of canoes) in the form of a money order 
or cheque, preferably in Canadian funds. 
Each reservation must specify your intended access point and give 
the names of all members of the party up to the maximum 
permitted size of nine individuals, (Larger groups may, in principle, 
travel together, but since they have to break up to camp, they 
fequire separate Interior Camping Permits and therefore separate 
reservation applications.) 

. If quota space is available and your application is otherwise in 
order, we will return one copy of your application form, confirm- 
ing your reservation, Please note, however, that this returned copy 
does not itself constitute a valid permit for entry into the Park 
Interior You must present your confirmation to the specified 
access point on the starting day of your trip. Your Interior Camping 
Permit will be ready for pick-up at that time, 

4, Your reservation js valid only to 4:00 p.m. of the specified trip 
starting date, after which your quota space will be available to 
others on a first-come, first-served basis, 

5, Your reservation is valid only at the access point specified in your 
application. 

6, Your reservation in no Way guarantees the availability of canoes 
from local outfitters. 

Bshould you be unable to make your trip, you may apply for a 
refund. 
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To obtain reservation application forms, apply for refunds, or ask any 
questions about the reservation system, please address Your corre- 
spondence to: 
Ministry of Natural Resources <! 
Box 219 


Red Shoreline Indicates No Camping (Except at Organized 


Light Red Lake Indicates Motors up to 6 Hp. Permitted — 


Whitney, Ontario 
KO} 2MO (705-633-5572) 
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TIPS FOR CANOEISTS 


Asuccessful canoe trip is a well organized adventure which requires 
careful planning, the right equipment, and the proper technique. 
The following section of this map has been prepared to give you, the 
canoeist, the basic information for a successful trip, If you wish to 
Jearn more, we recommend the following books, (The books on 
backpacking have been included here because they offer some of 
the most recent information on equipment.) 


4. Food for Knapsackers 
by Hasse Brunnelle, 1971 
Sierra Club Books, San Francisco, 144 pp, 


2, The Complete Wilderness Paddler 
by James West Davidson and John Rugge, 1976 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 259 pp. 


3, The Well-Fed Backpacker 
by June Fleming, 1976 
Victoria House, Portland, 96 pp. 


4, The New Complete Walker, 
by Colin Fletcher, 1976 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 470 pp. 


5, The Canoe and White Water. 
by C.E.S, Franks, 1977 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 236 pp, 


6, The Joy of Camping 
by Richard W. Langer, 1974 
Penguin Books Inc,, Baltimore, 320 pp, 


7 Movin’ Out-Equipment and Techniques for Eastern Hikers: 
by Harry Roberts, 1975 
Stone Wall Press, Boston, 139 pp. 


8, Day-Hiking and Backpacking in Ontario 
by Ellie Roddick, 1976 
Greey de Pencier Publications, Toronto, 80 pp. 


g, Canoeing in Ontario 
by lan Scott and Mavis Kerr, 1975 
Greey de Pencier Publications, Toronto, 80 pp. 


PLANNING YOUR TRIP 
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we must all try and cee oes panment No longer can we try to 
possible impact on the Far can(take it, The ideal of the modern 
Hliveoff the land rere k back and see absolutely no evidence of 
woyanen es. beset? you achieve this ideal (and with a little 

Ines Gir We ea ov will be able to 
conscious effort and) knowledge you can) you Wir oe co 
renee est ea So heels ol te ae 
Luu erat hing is at its best at this 
normally the first week of May. Since trout fishing is at its Des! At 
geason and black flies do not normally appear u! ie 
bean Ideal time of year for an Algonquin canoe trip. 
Be ‘drawback is the extreme cold of the uate and 
everyone should realize that the chances of survival are small if you 
are in the water for more than a very few minutes, ‘ 

From late May to mid- or late-July, the weather is warm but sie 
insects (black flies at first, and then mosquitoes) can be a ice 

roblem. By August, there are only a few lingering mosquitoes, an\ 
although the days are usually warm, the nights are starting to get 

nippy. 

See er and October offer clear, cool days and often very cold 
nights. f your timing is right (Usually the last week of September or 
the first week of October) you may catch the leaves in a blaze of 
colour Each season has its own special beauty and many people plan 
several trips to take advantage of Algonquin’s changing moods 
Choosing Your Route Your choice of a route depends on ability 
ambition, personal preference, and the amount of time you have. 
Keeping in mind that a canoe trip should be thought of as a pleasant 
adventure rather than a marathon, you should plan on travelling 
anywhere from 4 to 6 hours a day, averaging between 15 and 25 km. 
Be sure to allow a little extra time in case of a delay due to bad 
weather, 

Some parts of the Park, especially those that are close to access 
points and can be reached by short portages, may be crowded at 
certain times, However, if you are really looking for privacy you can 
find it at any time of the year. The best way is to plan a route with 
several long portages, avoiding “obvious” routes, and camping on the 
more isolated lakes. 

This map, your imagination, and a little advice from the Ranger 

who sells you your permit, will enable you to select a route to meet 
all your requirements. 
A Place to Learn Within Algonquin Park you may take advantage of 
several different programs designed to acquaint you with the right 
equipment and proper techniques needed for a successful canoe 
trip, The Ministry of Natural Resources operates two Canoe Centres. 
one at Canoe Lake and the other at Opeongo Lake, The men and 
women who staff these centres have many years of canoeing and 
camping experience. They are there to help you select a route 
suitable for your party, demonstrate canoeing and portaging skills, 
give advice on equipment, and answer any questions you might have 
on the Park Interior. 

Conducted Canoe Outings lasting 4 or 5 hours take place several 
times a week in the Parkway Corridor, during the summer, and are an 
excellent opportunity for you to get into a canoe and practice your 
paddling under the watchful eye of a competent instructor, Also 
during the months of July and August, the Ontario Safety League 
offers daily demonstrations of canoeing techniques. For information 
regarding the timevand location of outings and demonstrations we 
suggest you consult a bulletin board, or ask at any Park office 


EQUIPMENT 


Canoe tripping, like other recreational activities, involves a certain 
amount of equipment. However, the amount that is absolutely 
necessary may be less than you think. All you really need is food, 
clothing, shelter, and of course a canoe. When shopping for equip- 
ment, you should always keep these basic categories in mind and 
resist the temptation to acquire gadgets of doubtful necessity. It also 
helps to remember that “what you take is what you carry’ 

Good equipment is expensive, and if you are not planning to doa 
great deal of canoe tripping you may prefer to rent the necessary 
equipment. The following sections are designed to give you an idea 
as to the equipment that we feel is essential to a safe and comfort- 
able trip. Naturally, there is always room for personal preference, but 
this can only be determined by experience. for the time being we 
suggest you stick closely to the following guidelines 
Canoes, Paddles and Lifejackets Canoes suitable for tripping fall into 
the 45 to 5.5 metre (15-18 feet) range. The longer and wider the 
canoe, the more weight it will be able to carry safely. There are many 
different materials, ranging from the traditional canvas-covered 
cedar to a wide variety of modern synthetics, used to construct 
canoes. However, itis the design and the quality of the construction, 
rather than the material, that makes the difference between a poor 
canoe and a good one. 

A narrow, “round-bottomed” canoe is fast, manoeuverable, and in 
the hands of an expert, a joy to paddle—but it will feel tippy and 
insecure to a novice. A canoe with a reasonably flat bottom, and a 
beam (width) of somewhere close to 95 cm will prove to be a more 
stable and secure craft for the average canoeist, 

Remember also that you are going to have to carry your canoe 
across numerous portages in the course of your trip and therefore 
weight and balance are important, Your canoe should be as light as 
possible, somewhere in the 20 to 30 kilogram range; anything more 
means needless work on the portages, The centre thwart (cross- 
beam) must be positioned properly at the balance point, to enable 
you to carry the canoe on your shoulders. It must also be solidly 
constructed since it will bear the weight of the canoe on the 
Portages, 

And of course, never forget that you are dependent upon your 
canoe to get you there and back. On the water, canoes are strong 
craft capable of carrying heavy loads. On land they turn into flimsy 
shells that are easily damaged. Never drag your canoe across the 
ground or step into it when it is on land, Never carry aloaded canoe 
acloss a portage. 

Paddles come in a wide variety of shapes, sizes, and materials 
Personal experience will eventually determine which you prefer, 
However, one rule of thumb that many people find useful is that the 
paddle should be at least the height of your chin, Wide paddles may 
pull more water, an important feature for the racer, but will prove to 
be more tiring to use on a long trip, Paddles should be used only for 

the purpose for which they were designed. Even then a paddle may 
break, so taking a spare paddle with you is always a must 

Think of lifejackets as part of the canoe, and never go out without 
them, The vest types are more expensive but they can be worn 
comfortably all the time. Federal law requires that one lifejacket 
must be carried for each person in all watercraft 


‘Modern canoeists use lightweight, portable stoves to 
cook on. They are cleaner, faster, and easier to start 
than wood fires, They also have the advantag 

sparing you the sometimes diflicultand 
environmentally damaging search for firewood” 


Tents In Algonquin, a tent is ane 
cin y tkong lent is a necessity as protection against both 
ain and insects. The traditional heavy canvas tent, without floor or 
mnosdulta netting, and requiring the Cutting of poles at each camp- 
ite, is a thing of the past, Modern canoeists use lightweight nylon 


tents with a floc c 
ig vith 1 floor and collapsible aluminum poles, They offer better 
rotection, are easier to set up, 
nicks to set Up, and have less impact on the environ- 
Sing! layered tents of waterproof, plastic-coated nylon are strong 
anc edibreathnanit 
andilght, but moisture from perspiration and exhaled breath will 
nse on inside walls and roof at night leaving you soaking wet 
in the morning “4 
Double-walled” nylon tents are a little heavier but eliminate the 
densation problem by ting a breatha tent with a 
Waterproof rain fly, The tent floor, and the lower portion of th HI: 
ould be made of waterproof nylon, This will provide maximum 
Protection and eliminate the destructive practice of digging a trench 
around your tent. Mosquito netting over the entrance, and vents, i 4 
must ; 
Given these basic features, there are still many different tent 
a on the market, ranging from simple “A’ frames to complex 
| orting domes. The choice of design is largely a matter of 
nal preference. But it is wise to choose atent that may be easit 


dinas 
vel « 


ure to 


aall space 

red for tent will last for many years. Whe 

hisk outany tw r stones, as a sharp twig can easily 

Puncture a tightly rolled tent. If you have to pack a tent when it | 
t ure and give it time to dry before putting it 


packing atent 


away for long 


cd 
Sleeping Bags and Mattresses After a day's pad 


DU want a good 


sht’s sleep, and need it if you intend to continu next day. From 
-June to mid-August, almost any ing bag will provide 
enough warmth, although its weight and bulk must be considered 
arly spring and fall, frost can be a real possibility at night, and in 
veather, th gn and construction of a sleeping bag are 
Nportant 
Narmth results from the thickness (loft) of the sleeping bag 
insulation, The ideat insulator must be light and easily compress 


a small, light package when rolled, and a thick layer when 
up. Waterfowl down and some synthetic fibres are the b 
ilable now. Down compresses more readily and is lighter 


in the synthetics, but is very expensive and has the added disad 
Ntage of matting and losing all its insulating qualities when wet 
On, being light and strong, is an ideal cover for sleeping bag 

v the inner and outer shells are connected is important. Any 

i where the two layers are sewn directly together will result in a 

f prevent this problem, the chambers that hold the fill in 

f re overlapped in better quality bags. The zipper is anothe 

Potential cold spot and should be backed by an insulated flap 

Wet sleeping bag makes a miserable bed, so before you pack jt 

ure that it is waterproofed. Many sleeping bags are sald with 

roof nylon stuff sacks for this purpose. Failing that, a plastic 

t tightly rolled groundsheet will do the job. When in use, your 

cping bag should be fluffed and aired every day of two so that it 


immy with moisture. After your trip, sleeping 
lightly rolled in a breathable sack or hung over z 


not becor 
to 


No virtue in tossing and tuming the whole night on the 
ound, The underside of your sleeping bag, compressed 
¥ Your weight offers little in the way of comfort or insulation. An air 
atlress or foam pad will provide you with comfort and sufficient 


Nsulation, 

the advantage of folding up into a small space 
bul they are heavier and liable to puncture. Foam pads come in two 
Main varieties, closed-cell and open-cell. The latter are more com: 
ble but they can absorb water and must be three times as thick 
{ cell pads to give equivalent insulation 


ir mattresses h: 


fe 


Food The voyageurs of yesterday depended on such simple fare as 
flour, beans, and salt pork: later there was the era of canned goods 
which left piles of rusty tin cans at every campsite, Today, cans and 
bottles are banned in the Park Interior but the choice of suitable 
foods for canoe trips is actually greater than at any time in the past. 

When planning a menu for awilderness trip, there are a num! er of 
factors that should be considered, Because of the increased physical 
activity, appetites tend to grow: therefore, the food you take should 
be both high in nutritional value, and in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
the more ravenous members of your party Since you will be carrying 
all your food for the entire trip, it should be lightweight and 
non-perishable. Ease of preparation and flavour are also important 
factors o consider At the end of a hard day’s paddle you will look 
forward to a tasty meal that can be prepared with a minimum of 
effort. 

Freeze-dried or dehydrated foods are the only practical solution 
for long trips. When buying these specialized foods you should be 
Wary of such questionable statements as “serves four’ The addition 
of herbs and spices will transform these often bland meals into tasty 
and satisfying fare, Also, since freeze-dried and dehydrated foods 
tend to be expensive, most people prefer to combine them with 
other, more readily available, foodstuffs, 

Supermarkets, delicatessens, and health food stores are all ex- 
cellent sources of food suitable for canoe trips. Designing a menu 
and shopping for the groceries can be an exciting prelude to a 
wilderness trip-and one that the whole family can participate in 
Experimenting with new foods at home, before the trip, is 
advisable. 

Many foods such as oatmeal and rice are best removed from their 
Original containers and repacked, in the necessary quantities, in 
tough, re-sealable plastic bags. The more rebellious items such as 
Peanut butter and honey should be repacked in unbreakable, re- 
Usable, squeeze tubes or other containers; placing the container ina 
Plastic bag offers extra protection. Non-burnable food or beverage 
containers (cans and bottles) are prohibited in the interior of 
Algonquin, so items that are normally purchased in these containers 
must be repacked, 

To avoid rummaging through an entire pack for the food you want 
you will have to follow some method of organization. Some people 
prefer to pack each complete meal ina separate bag, others prefer to 
Pack all the food for the current day in one bag and everything else in 
another, It makes no difference which method you adopt. A little 
time spent in organization will save a great deal of time and 
confusion later, 

_ Most water in the Park Interior is safe, but itis a sensible precau- 
tion to get your water well out from shore, and boil it or treat it with 
Water purification tablets before using 

The following list of suggested food items is intended as a 
guideline only. If you would like more information, the staff at the 
Canoe Centres or other access stations would be happy to help you 


SUGGESTED FOOD ITEMS 


Breakfast Snack: 
Dried Fruit Nuts ? 
Hot Cereal Raisins 
Granola Dates 


Pancake Mix 


Smoked Bacon conals Bars 

Eggs Hard Candies 

English Muffins Chocolate (Semi-sweet) 
unch Beverages 

Salami Tea 

Cheese Coffee 

Bagels Hot Chocolate 

Crackers Powdered Fruit Drinks 

Peanut Butter Powdered Milk 

Soup Mixes Staples 

Dinner Unsliced Bread 

Fresh Meat (First Day) Margarine 

Frozen Meat (wrapped in Sugar 

newspaper for second day), Honey 

Dry Sausage Bouillon Cubes 
Freeze-dried Meat Salt 

Instant Potatoes Herbs & Spices 

Rice 

Noodles 


Dried Vegetables 
Dry Gravy, and Sauce Mixes 


ing: Canoe is carried on the shoulders of 
‘one person, The best packs lor canoeing are 
those having an internal frame and a padded 
waist belt,’ 


Stoves and Cooking Utensils Today, most canoeists prefer to cook 
‘over small, lightweight stoves (under one kilogram, including fuel), 
the kind that backpackers have been using for many years, They 
eliminate the time spent, and damage done, in searching for 
firewood, and the trouble and delay involved in trying to get a fire 
going on a cold, damp morning. A stove makes it easy to prepare 
soup for lunch, or brew a cup of tea at the end of a long portage- 
something few canoeists without a stove would think of doing, A 
final bonus is that they burn with a clean flame and won't blacken 
your pots. 

Gasoline or butane stoves are most commonly used by canoeists 
and backpackers. Butane stoves, with their disposable fuel car- 
tridges, are more convenient to use in summer, but difficult to start in 
colder temperatures; and of course, the empty cartridges have to be 
packed oul. Gasoline stoves are better for year-round use, and 
fequire less expensive fuel (naphtha), It is a good idea to experiment 
with your stove al home, before starting out on your trip. Be sure to 
follow the manufacturers instructions when using your stove, and 
never use it in your tent 

Utensils should be few and simple. Most canoeists carry nesting 

cooksets of two or three pots, and a bowl, cup, and spoon per 
person, Other related equipment might include an aluminum fuel 
bottle, a pouring spout or a small funnel, scouring pads, biodegrad- 
able soap, a dish cloth, and an ample supply of matches in a 
waterproof container. 
Clothing A careful choice of clothing can greatly reduce the weight 
and bulk you will have to carry, Loose fitting clothes permit freedom 
‘of movement and proper ventilation, and they are also the most 
comfortable, Light colours are best since insects seem to be attracted 
to dark colours, especially blue, 

A typical outfit might consist of a t-shirt, long-sleeved shirt (for 
protection from sunburn and insects), a heavy wool shirt (or down 
vest) for warmth, and a windproof, water-repellent outer shell. These 
would all be worn at once for the greatest warmth, and could be 
peeled off as the day grew warmer. For your lower body, along pair of 
pants (something that will dry easily), and a pair of shorts (or a 
bathing suit) will suffice, Long underwear is useful for extra warmth 
oras sleepwear on cooler nights. A wide-brimmed hat for protection 
against the sun is a.useful addition to your wardrobe. 

Protection against rain is important, particularly late in the season 
when temperatures begin to drop, A rainsuit, consisting of pants and 
ajacket, is the best way to get complete protection. Unfortunately, a 
waterproof suit also prevents perspiration from escaping so try and 
find one that has good ventilation. 

The choice of footwear poses a real problem for the canoeist. 
Ankle-supporting leather boots are a must for portaging or any other 
walking in the bush, and many people take no other kind of 
footwear on a trip, However, boots can be uncomfortable to wear in. 
a canoe and when they get wet (and they are going to) they take a 
long time to dry. For this reason some people take running shoes 
along for long paddles or relaxing around camp at night 
The Etceteras The etceteras are a number of little things that you 
should carry but which are easy to forget. A first aid kit is indispens- 
able; at the very least yours should contain gauze pads, bandages, 
surgical tape, antiseptic, and any personal medication that you may 
require. Insect repellent, toilet paper, handsoap, toothbrush, and 
other personal items should also be on your list 

Sturdy nylon rope for hanging your food out of the reach of bears, 
rigging a clothesline, and numerous other camp chores is also 
important. Extra matches in a water-proof container and a pocket 
flashlight will come in handy, A small pocket knife is also a valuable 
tool; the large belt knives may look impressive, but since you will not 
be tackling anything more dangerous than a piece of salami, they are 
unnecessary, A simple repair kit consisting of electrical tape, safety 
pins, ashort piece of wire, and asmall pair of pliers will enable you to 
handle most problems that might develop with your equipment 
People using fibreglass canoes may want to include a proper {i- 
breglass patch kit; those using canvas canoes may wish to add canvas 
and waterproof glue to their repair kit 
Packsacks All your gear must be carried on your back over every 
portage, unpacked and repacked al every campsite, and lifted into 
and out of the canoe many times a day. Therefore your choice of 
pack, and how you pack it, can make a big difference to the ease and 
efficiency of your trip. 

The traditional packsack for canoeing is the “Duluth” pack, alarge, 
single pocket sack of canvas with leather shoulder straps and often a 
tumpline which fits over the top of the head, Such packs are simple 
to use insofar as you are able to stuff all your gear inside with a 
minimum of effort and they are easy to load into a canoe. However, 
they are not comfortable to carry, 

Frame packs, the kind used by backpackers for many years, are 
much more comfortable to carry (mostly due to the fact that the 
weight is supported by the padded hip belt rather than the shoulder 
straps), For canoeing, however, frame packs have serious disadvan- 
tages. The most important is that the large external frames make it 
difficult or impossible to place such packs right in the bottom of the 
canoe, where they belong for safety’s sake, Also, they often-make it 
impossible to carry a canoe and a pack at the same time (because the 
frames project so high over the shoulders), 

If you are looking for the ultimate pack, one that is suitable for 
canoeing, backpacking, or skiing, you should consider one of the big 
internal-frame rucksacks, Modern designs, high quality materials, 
and a sophisticated harness system combine to produce a range of 
packs that can handle heavy loads and are still comfortable to carry, A 
large padded waist belt, connected to the internal frame, transfers 
most of the weight to the hips. Tension straps, at both the top and 
bottom, enable the wearer to control the amount of weight to be 
carried by the shoulders or hips, providing greater freedom of 
movement and better balance, Although individual manufacturers 
may include a large variety of other features, any of these packs will 
do the job. 

You should pack so that the most-needed items, such as snacks 

and rain gear, are easy to get at. Important items, such as the first aid 
kit, should travel in a location that remains constant and is known to 
all members of the party, Stuff sacks, in a variety of colours, make it 
easy (o organize your outtit so that individual items may be found in 
a hurry, If you take the time to develop a system of packing that works 
well for you, and stick to it, the amount of time spent in packing and 
unpacking can be greatly reduced, 
Outfitting Stores Many people. particularly those who may be 
relatively new to the sport of canoe tripping, prefer to rent some or 
all of the necessary equipment. There are many excellent outfitters 
both in and around Algonquin, who are prepared to supply you with 
the equipment that you require for a successful trip. 

Within Algonquin Park, there are two outfitting stores operated 
under concession from the Ministry of Natural Resources, These 
stores can supply you with virtually everything you will need on a 
canoe trip, from groceries to the canoe itself 

The Portage Store—located on Canoe Lake, just off Highway 60 
-address: Algonquin Park P.O., Ont, POA 1B0 
-phone: 705-633-5622 


Opeongo Store -located on Opeongo Lake. 6.2 km north of 
Highway 60 
~address: Algonquin Park P.O., Ont. POA 180 
phone: 705-637-2831 


The following lodges within Algonquin offer canoes for rent, and 
in some cases they are able to supply other equipment as well 


Bartlett Lodge —|ocated on Cache Lake 
~address: Algonquin Park RO., Ont, POA 180 
~phone: 705-633-5543 


Killarney Lodge-located on Lake of Two Rivers 


address: Huntsville P.O,, Ont. POA 1KO 
~phone: 705-633-5551 


There are many excellent outfitters located outside the Park. Trans- 
portation to access points located around the periphery of Algon 
quin may be arranged through some of them, For a complete list of 
outfitters, please write to the Park at the address given on the back 
panel of this map, 


Guides Most canoeists prefer to relyon their own muscle power, and 
this map, for travel in the interior, However, guides are still available 
through some outfitters if enough advance notice is given 

Organized Trips Many people who are new to canoeing may wish to 
go on their first few trips with a small group of other people, Package 
tours, consisting of a'small group of novices and led by an experi- 
enced guide, provide an excellent opportunity to acquire the skills 
Necessary to proper enjoyment of the wilderness, Although we olfer 
many Opportunities for first hand instruction, we do not organize 
any extended overnight trips. There are, however, a number of private 
organizations that offer package canoe trips in Algonquin and 
elsewhere. For more information, we Suggest you contact—Canoe 


Ontano, 1060 Vanderhoot Ave, Toronto, Ont. M4G 488. (416-429-7701 


THE TRIP ITSELF 


Because of Algonquin Park’s fame and its proximity to large urban 
populations, many people choose Algonquin for their first canoe 
trip. Unfortunately, many novices imagine that there is nothing more 
to a canoe trip than jumping into a canoe and paddling off, and 
nothing more to camping than pitching a tent and starting a fire. The 
results of this ignorance are bad all around-bad for the canoelst 
because he often has a miserable and exhausting trip instead of the 
good one he expected, and bad for the Park because many interior 
campsites look like garbage dumps or battle scenes when these 
people have left them, 

In fact, there are definite techniques which make all the difference 
between having a successful trip and having something you and the 
Park could well do without. The following section attempts to 
describe some of those techniques. Many, however, are far more 
easily demonstrated than explained in. writing. For this reason, if you 
are in doubt about any of them be sure to ask the Ranger at one of 
the Canoe Centres, or take advantage of the other learning oppor 
tunities previously discussed, It will be afew minutes well spent 
Loading the Canoe and Getting In When you set out, the empty 
canoe should be put gently into the water beside the dock or shore, 
and steadied from shore by hand:while another person puts in the 
packs, The load should be built around the centre thwart, as low as 
possible and shifted as necessary to ensure that the loaded canoe sits 
evenly on the water or with the bow slightly higher than the stern 
Any weight difference between the bow and stern paddlers should 
also be taken into account 

In mentioning the bow and stern paddlers, we have implied that 
each canoe should carry two people. This is probably the most usual 
number, but a third person can be carried if (and only if) he sits or 
kneels down in the centre of the canoe, keeping his weight as low as 
possible. Under no circumstances should a canoe set out ona trip 
with four adults, 

Only one person at a time gets into the canoe, which Is carefully 

steadied all the while from land until the entering paddler is 
kneeling in front of his seat and is holding his paddle, When this is 
done, the next person does the same and then the last paddler 
(usually the sternman) steps in, holding his paddle across the 
gunwales for support, shoves off with the other foot, and kneels in 
front of his seat. There are other possible variations, but they all 
involve care and the realization that a canoe with a person standing 
in it, however briefly, is a very unstable situation. 
Paddling Although there are very few, if any, canoes nowadays which 
do not have built-in seats, itis still arule of good canoemanship that 
you do notsit on the seat when you are paddling, You can rest on the 
front of the seat, but your knees should be on the bottom of the 
canoe, There are two excellent reasons for this. First, itis much easier 
to paddle in a kneeling position than with your knees sticking up in 
the air, and second, it lowers your centre of gravity and helps to 
stablize the canoe 

As far as paddling itself is concerned, there are anumber of simple 
rules which make for an efficient operation and easy progress. Bow 
and stern paddlers paddle on opposite sides, in unison , and with 
the sternman taking his cue from the bowman. Departing from this 
simple procedure will cause you to work harder than necessary, 

Maintaining a straight course is normally the responsibility of the 
sternman, and to do this he must at the very least know the “J” stroke 
If you do not know it, you are not really ready for a canoe trip in 
Algonquin or any place else. Fortunately, the “J” stroke can be 
learned in a few minutes and perfected in a few kilometres of 
paddling, It really has to be seen to be learned, however, so it is one 
of those things you should ask the person at the Canoe Centre to 
show you, before you set out on your trip. 

There are several other basic strokes as well, including “draws” and 
“sweeps”, used by either or both paddlers in a complementary 
fashion to accomplish rapid, efficient steering manoeuvres, One of 
the real joys of canoeing in fact is being able to make your canoe 
respond exactly as you wish with minimum effort. Although the 
terminology may seem confusing, the actual techniques are simple 
So once again, if you are in doubt, ask us or come out to one of our 
demonstrations. We think it would be a few minutes well spent 
Portaging Completing a portage in one trip should be the goal of 
every canoeist, and can be easily attained with a little planning, To 
begin with, all your equipment should be in a pack; carrying loose 
articles in your arms is both inefficient and tiring. Two people can 
usually get all of their gear into one large pack. This means that one 
person can carry the pack, while the other person carries the canoe 
(Some people might want to carry a light pack along with the 
canoe) 

The canoe is best carried upside down on the shoulders of one 
person. The only problem is getting the canoe up there, but like the 

J” stroke this is easy to learn and with practice easy to do, Some 
canoes come with, or can be fitted with, a yoke that spreads the 
weight more evenly over your shoulders, A temporary yoke can be 
formed by lashing two paddles to the thwarts so that your head will 
be between them with the blades resting on your shoulders, Those 
shoulders will feel better if you wear your lifejacket or drape a 
sweater over them 

To avoid confusion and the possibility of lost equipment, it is 
important that everyone knows exactly what they are responsible for 
carrying across the portage, Usually it is the sternman’s job to make 
sure that all of the equipment in his canoe at the start of the day is 
still there when you reach camp 

Finally, don’t make the mistake of over-exerting yourself. If you get 
tired, stop and rest, You came to enjoy yoursel!, not to set endurance 
records 
Making Camp Camping in the canoe country of Algonquin Park is 
simple and satisfying, Through it you can blend into nature's realm 
more completely perhaps than in any other way, It is agood practice 
to stop several hours before sunset so that you will have plenty of 
time to make camp, go for a swim, prepare dinner, and enjoy the 
quiet evening, 
It is standard practice to begin setting up camp as soon as you 
arrive at your chosen campsite, Most campsites will have several 
different locations where you can pitch your tent. Choose a level area 
with both sufficient shelter and drainage to provide a dry and 
comfortable sleep, An exposed point, with a good breeze blowing, 
may help to reduce the immediate insect population, but will leave 
you in a poor spot should a storm develop, 

Most interior campsites have simple wooden privies, These privies 
are there for your convenience and should be treated with respect. If 
you camp at a site without one, it is your responsibility to dig a 
shallow hole back in the bush away from the campsite, and well away 
from the water. Be sure to fill in the hole before leaving the campsite. 
Many experienced campers carry a small folding spade or garden 
trowel for this purpose. 

Unfortunately there are still a few thoughtless people among the 
camping fraternity, and you may find that your site is littered with 
garbage when you arrive, The Park employs a summer staff of 50 
interior rangers whose job ts to maintain portages, and clean up the 
mess left by thoughtless people. Unfortunately, they cannot always 
get to a dirty campsite before you do, and so your co-operation in 
Cleaning up these sites is certainly appreciated 
Because of the increasing human pressure on our wilderness 
resources, many canoeists prefer to do their cooking over a small 
stove. Once you have founda sheltered spot, and topped up the fuel 
you are ready to light the stove and begin cooking. Those people 
Who still depend on fires will have much more work to do before 
they are ready to begin. Information regarding the proper method of 
building a cooking fire, and other suggestions, will be given in the 
following section entitled Fire, 

After dinner, the pots and cooking utensils should be washed 
thoroughly with hot water and biodegradeable soap, The rinse water 
should then be poured out on the ground, well away from the 
lakeshore and your campsite. Because you aren't carrying any tin 
cans or glass bottles there should be very little garbage. Aluminum 
foil orany other non-burnable material should be packed out in your 
litter bag, 

After the dishes are done, and before going to bed, is often one of 
the most enjoyable times of the day. Watching the sunset, listening 
to the cry of aloon, or perhaps being fortunate enough to hear a wolf 
howling, is, for many people, what Algonquin is all about. A moonlit 
night provides an excellent opportunity to go for a quiet paddle; 
with luck you might catch a glimpse of a beaver hard at work. Clear 
nights ensure a good display of stars, and many people stay awake a 
little longer hoping that the northern lights might put on a show. 

Before going to sleep, you should re-pack all your food and 
suspend the pack above the ground as a precaution against bears and 
raccoons, (Information regarding how to hang your pack, and other 
suggestions for coping with bears, will be given in the section below 
entitled Bears,) If you have had a campfire, it must be completely 
extinguished, Before leaving in the morning, take one last look 
around=to check for gear and garbage. If you have followed these 
few simple guidelines, and left no evidence of your presence, there 
will be nothing to spoil the campsite for those who follow, 

Fire Every year a number of interior campsites are destroyed by fire. 
This is a serious problem since most of the areas suitable for 
campsites have already been developed. Every campsite destroyed by 
fire means one less place for you to camp. Most campsites have a 
fireplace, established and maintained by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, If your site has more than one obvious fireplace, choose 
the one that conforms to the usual standards of being on rock or 
mineral soil, close to the water, and away from standing trees, Your 
fireplace may have to be repaired or modified to suit your needs, but 
it does far less damage to rearrange the rocks of an existing fireplace 
than to build a new one, Mounds of charcoal and other debris are 
unattractive and should be kept to a minimum. 

Dry twigs and branches found on the ground provide the best 
firewood, Never forget that it is strictly illegal to damage a living 
tree—and totally unnecessary because the “green” wood won't burn 
anyway. On many islands the supply of firewood has long since been 
used up, and in such cases you will have to paddle over to the 
mainland to get wood. A small, hot fire is the best for cooking, Wood 
to build a small fire can easily be gathered by hand, thus eliminating 
the need to carry even a lightweight folding saw, (Axes are heavy and 
totally unnecessary for the modern canoeist.) 

Never leave a fire unattended, Before going to bed, or leaving the 
campsite, your fire must be dead out. There is only one sale way to 
PUL out a fire-~drown it with water, stir thoroughly, and drown it 
again. Make sure that any partially burned pieces of wood, the 
ground underneath, and area around the fire are thoroughly wet 
When you think the fire is completely out, get right in there with 
your hands and stir the ashes around. If the ashes are still warm, you 
need to soak them again 

In times of extreme fire hazard when conditions become so dry 
that an open fire of any kind, no matter how well tended, would 
represent areal threat to the surrounding area, it may be necessary to. 
declare the Park a restricted fire zone. During these periods, people 
entering the Park on a camping trip will be required to prove that 
they are carrying a portable stove or fire container, People already in 
the interior will be advised of the ban on open fires; those people 
who are not carrying a stove may be asked 
to terminate their trip and leave 
the Park immediately, 
by the shortest route, 


One way to bear-prool your food puck 
The ends of the rope are easily thrown 
‘over the branches by weighting them 
with a stick or rock 


Bears |n May of 1978, a tragic incident, in which three boys were 
killed by a black bear, occurred in Algonquin Park, There is no reason 
to believe that the boys had provoked the bear, or that the attack was 
due to any obvious disease or extreme hunger in the bear. The bear 
was a male, and no cubs were involved. The real reason that the 
attack occurred is not Known and will probably always be a mystery. 
Nevertheless, there are some valid comments that can be made. 

To begin with, it should be viewed as a “once in a million” 
occurrence. Attacks on humans by black bears are so rare (even by 
famales guarding cubs) that we are in much greater danger of being 
struck by lightning-not to mention being hit by a car en route to the 
Park, In Algonquin, bears are common and millions of people have 
camped here since the Park was created in 1893, but this is the only 
time there has been any interaction resulting in ahuman fatality, 

In other words, there is no real reason to be terrified of encoun- 
tering a bear Although most people realize this, fartoo many people 
0 to the opposite extreme-which is to think of a bear as some sort 
of bumbling clown put on earth for our entertainment. The truth is 
that bears are wild animals; their normal reaction to humans is one of 
fear and when this is overcome (usually by intentional or uninten- 
tional baiting with food by humans), the results are almost always 
unpleasant. The normal outcome is that the bear becomes such a 
persistent nuisance that it must eventually be destroyed. This alone 
should cause anyone who values parks and wildlife to refrain from 
willfully feeding bears, or unintentionally attracting them by care- 
less food storage, or improper garbage disposal 

Following a few simple rules will greatly reduce your chances of 
having a bear visit your campsite, First, putall your food in apack and 
hang it well off the ground, and away from the vicinity of your tent. 
One way to do this is to throw a rope over a large tree branch 
(weighting the end of the rope with astick or rock helps), tie one end 
to your food pack, haul the pack up as high as possible, and tie it 
off. If there is no suitably large tree nearby, try suspending the pack 
between two smaller ones, In any case, the pack should be at least 
three metres off the ground and two metres away from the tree trunk. 
Second, burn any garbage that you can; the remainder should be 
placed in your litter bag and suspended along with the food. Third 
to help eliminate food odours, dishes should be washed immedi- 
ately after each meal (preferably well away from your campsite), 

We cannot emphasize too much the importance of hanging your 
food. Keeping the food pack in the tent is asking for trouble. If you 
do, you might lose your tent as well as your food, and if you are inside 
at the time you run the risk of a bad scare and possible injury. 
Similarly, storing the food pack under your canoe is asking for a 
smashed canoe 


Before 

setting out 

on your 
ALGONQUIN 
CANOE TRIP 


1, Obtain your interior camping 

permit from the Ministry of 

Natural Resources office indicated 

under the description of your 
lecess point on the reverse side of this map. 


Obtain your litter bag when you get your inferior 
camping permit. All unburnable refuse should be 
packed outin this bag 


PLEASE NOTE ALSO 


1. Cans and bottles wre banned everywhere in Algonquin 
except in Organized campgrounds and picnic grounds 
where there is regular garbage collection. 


Under the ban, non-burnable disposable cating utensils 
and food and beverage containers are prohibited 


Returnable beverage battles are also banned, but not 


Other containers (such as cups of pitchers) specifically 
designed for repeated use. Metal foil is permitted, as arc 


containers of fuel, insect repellent, medicine, or other 
items that are not food or beve 


2. The number of people who may camp on one interior 


campsite is limited to nine individuals, 


3. Motors are prohibited on all but 39 lakes in Algon 


quin, The exceptions listed inside this brochure. 


These and other regulations affecting users of the Park 
Interior have been designed to help Algonquin 
withstand ever increasing human pressures. Please do 
your part to help your Park survive as a world famous 
recreational wilderness 


For further information about Algonquin Prov 
Park, please address your questions to: 


Park Superintendent, 

Algonquin Provincial Park, 

Ministry of Natural Resources 

Box 219, WHITNEY, ONT, KO) 2M0 
da, (705-633-5572 


Even if you follow all of the above rules, there is still a chance of 
having a bear visit your campsite. At such times it is wise to 
remember that a prowling bear is after your food, not you. This does 
not mean, however, that you can physically block or interfere with a 
bear's movements. If he perceives you as an obstacle, he will treat you 
as such, and nobody winsa fight with abear, 
Camping With Young Children Canoe tripping is one of the few 
tecreational activities in which the entire family can participate. 
Children, even very young children, can be safely taken along on a 
trip if, and only if, the parents are knowledgeable and confident in 
the art of canoe tripping, Experience is the best teacher and it would 
be foolish to contemplate taking your children along on atrip unless 
you have already completed a few trips yourself 

Your child's first canoe trip should be a short one, perhaps no more 
than a simple day outing, You will feel more confident if you choos: 

a route thal you are already familiar with. As you gain experience 
while travelling together as a family, the length of the trips can be 
extended, 

Canoeing with small children poses certain specific problems. At 
the moment there are no lifejackets designed for infants, Perhaps the 
best thing that you can dois to place the child on a foam pad in front 
of the bow seat, In this position, the child can be grabbed easily 
should an emergency occur. Larger children can, and should, be 
fitted with a lifejacket, Never tie aichild to the canoe. 

If your child is very young the problem of diapers must be dealt 
with, Cloth diapers can be washed out in a pail brought along for 
that purpose. Disposable diapers don’t burn and must be packed 
out, Be sure to pack more than you think you will need and keep a 
few handy atall times. 

Two or three of the child’s favourite toys will help to entertain him 
when travelling in the canoe or around the campsite, A jolly jumper 
can be easily set up at the campsite and will keep a child safely 
occupied while you are busy. A small paddle makes an older child 
feel like part of the crew, 

Young children may have to be carried over the portages. This is 
best accomplished by using a carrier that straps to your back 

Older children like to help and should be given a small pack to 
carry, Most day packs are suitable for children and can easily 
accommodate their clothes and a few toys, A small sleeping bag tied 
on the outside will serve to complete the outfit 

Children enjoy the adventure involved in setting up camp. If your 
children are old enough to understand what you are doing, be sure to 
explain and allow them to help, Even young children can collect 
wood, haul water, and help to put up the tent. If you share respon- 
sibilities with children, they will quickly gain skills and a feeling of 
being full-fledged members of the crew, 

Children have a highly developed sense of wonder, and love to 
explore the area around the campsite, It is important that someone is 
always available to keep an eye on the child. One of the best 
methods to ensure that the child is always in sight is to participate in 
activities together. Take your child for a short hike and explore the 
woods together, or go fishing, or join in any one of countless 
activities that your child is sure to think of 

If You Get Lost or Injured With this map, well marked portage trails, 
and many other people besides yourself using Algonquin’s canoe 
routes, there js little chance you will get lost. If you do, the only real 
danger lies in panicking, Sit down, relax, and think. The chances are 
you will figure out where you went wrong and how to get back on 
course 

If this doesn’t work, and you are still lost, or if there is an injury in 
your party, it is best to stay put and signal for help. Although the 
Ministry of Natural Resources does not operate search and rescue 
patrols, we will respond if we are contacted, During the summer 
months there are 50 Rangers working throughout the interior, and 
there are also several aircraft that we use for various management 
purposes. There are also other campers, so help is usually close at 
hand. Three signals of any kind, either audible or visible, constitute 
the universal call for help. Also, if a Ministry aircrafts in your vicinity, 
a smoky fire could help to attract the pilot’s attention 

If darkness is approaching, make camp along a lakeshore or in a 
clearing; the more visible you are, the easier you will be to find, If you 
are travelling with a group, stay together and reassure the other 
members of your party. Do not wander aimlessly off into the bush. 
Travelling at night is especially foolish and should not be attempted 

Serious injury or sickness may require more immediate action on 
your part. In some circumstances, it may be advisable to leave the 
injured person and paddle out for assistance. If you are forced to 
leave someone behind, make them as comfortable as possible, leave 
someone with them who can continue to signal forhelp, and be sure 
that you know exactly where they are. 

In Windy Weather Canoes are light tippy craft built for calm water. In 
moderately windy weather you can still travel safely provided you 
stay close to shore and avoid long, open stretches, But when stronger 
winds whip up big waves and whitecaps, especially on large lakes 
such as Opeongo, Lavieille, or Smoke, not even an expert canoeist in 
a properly loaded canoe can ignore the danger. If you find yourself in 
such asituation, there is nothing to be done but make camp and stay 
put until the wind has subsided, Every experienced tripper has been 
“wind-bound” from time to time, for a day oreven longer. 

Small Problems-With or Without Wings Biting insects can be very 
numerous in Algonquin and the canoeist should be prepared to do 
battle with them, Black flies are most numerous in June, while 
mosquitoes, sandflies and deer flies appear in June and peak in July. 
Insect repellent is a “must” during those months. There are many 
different types of repellent on the market today and personal 
preference can only be determined by experience. Further protec- 
tion is afforded by tucking pant legs inside heavy wool socks 
wearing long-sleeved shirts buttoned up tightly, avoiding dark 
clothes, and wearing a hat 

Poison ivy is almost entirely confined in Algonquin to the Barron 
and lower Petawawa Rivers on the east side of the Park 

There are no poisonous or otherwise dangerous snakes in 
Algonquin. 


ONE FINAL WORD 


Of necessity, the preceding text has concentrated on the basic 
techniques needed by every canoe tripper in Algonquin. Some 
people might argue that such techniques are not important in 
themselves, that they are merely a means to an end-which is 
enjoyment of the Park’s natural and historic values, 

We hope, however, that everyone will realize that unless we all use 
the proper techniques, the values we come to enjoy will inevitably 
suffer or be destroyed. There are just no two ways about it 

And now, with this in mind, have a good trip! 


Your tent should be made ol nylon, 
have alloor, and be supported by 
collapsible aluminum poles. The roof of 
the Lent itself is not waterproo! (to allow moisture from your breath (o escape) 
hut the waterprool fly suspended above the tent will protect you from rain, 


